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/ ^ N SPtTE OF ALL that can be said against our age, 
I what a moment it is to be alive inl What an epoch 
^for a magazine to emerge in!' These are unex- 
pected sentiments from James McAuley in 1956. No- 
one in Australia had done more to deplore the 
monstrous condition of the age, yet he offered this 
exultant assessment in his new role as the editor of 
the quarterly cultural journal. Quadrant. It was a lole 
which gave him the opporturuty to combine his two 
passions: anti-communism and literature. He saw the 
new magazine as a force to tum intellectual opinion 
away from 'sentimental and neurotic leftism" which 
dominated Australian cultural life and fostered the 
delusion that "the totalitarian Beast from the Abyss is 
really a big woolly bear which little men who have 
had a busy day in this country can safely cuddle as 
they sink into the dreamland of Peaceful Coexistence".' 

Quadrant was the brainchild of Richard Krygier, 
the founding secretary of the Australian Association 
for Cultural Freedom (AACF) and it was he who chose 
McAuley as the editor. An exuberant Polish refugee 
who came to Australia in 1941, Krygier was as forth- 
right an anti-communist as B. A Santamaria, for all 
that Krygier had once described himself as socialist 
and had supported the republican side in Spain. In 
1951 Krygier had written to the newly formed Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom in Paris offering his serv- 
ices. His letter had brought a response from the 
co-founder and admirustrative secretary of Cultural 
Freedom IVUchael Josselson - a key CIA operative in 
Europe - who asked Krygier to distribute publications 
in Australia, for which he would receive a small 
retainer. Josselson later agreed, though without en- 
thusiasm, that Krygier set up some kind of Australian 
committee and publish a bulletin.' 

After he had received copies of Krygier's bulletin, 
Josselson complained that the aggressively polemical 
publication was out of step with the cultural aims of 



the Congress, which, he reminded his Australian op- 
erative, was "not a political organization". Responding 
to Josselson's barbs that his bulletin was "of little use", 
Krygier sounded out his Paris boss about creating a 
monthly magazine which would be a regular journal 
of literature and opinion to counter the magazine 
Meanym, which, he insisted, favoured communism. 

Clem Christesen. editor of Meanjin, was well aware 
of the hostility toward him from Krygier and he fought 
determinedly to defend his magazine. Early in 1955 
Meanjin had carried an attack on the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and its mouthpiece. Encounter, 
which suggested that the Congress was funded by 
the CIA. The distinguished historian Hugh Trevor- 
Roper described its foundingmeeting of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, in Berlin, as "dominated by an 
opportunistic alliance of the dispossessed, hag-ridden 
ex-communists and hysterical German nationalists . . . 
cultural freedom was nowhere".' 

Krygier was incensed and intensified his determi- 
nation to destroy Meanjin. Earlier in 1955 Krygier had 
been delighted to find documents from Colonel Spry 
at ASIO pushed under his door one night, which iden- 
tified communists and fellow-travellers at Melbourne 
University, especially Clem Christesen and his wife 
Nina. He sent an enthusiastic report about this stroke 
of good fortune to Josselsoa who undoubtedly passed 
it on to the CIA.« Throughout 1955 Bill Wentworth, on 
behalf of Krygier, made persistent requests of ASIO 
for the file on Christesen and asked that ASIO do an 
analysis of Meanjin's contributors to assess their left- 
wing cormections.5 

Krygier also had a chat with Santamaria, who told 
him to get Jim McAuley as editor for the prospective 
journal. "I'd never heard of McAuley," Krygier recalled. 
IVlany years later he confessed in an oral history inter- 
view that he "had never told anybody, for obvious 
reasons" it was Santamaria who sent him to McAuley.* 
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Instead Krygier's story had always been that McAuley 
came to the AACF through his good friend Alec Hope. 
In fact it was the other way about. It was McAuley 
who persuaded Hope to join. 

Soon after his conversation with Santamaria,Krygier 
had coffee with McAuley and both men found they 
liked each other very much. "Jim was wearing a wide- 
brimmed hat," Krygier later wrote. "I was immensely 
impressed and charmed and asked him if he would 
accept the editorship of such a magazine if it were 
offered to him . . . There was no doubt in my mind that 
Jim was the outstanding candidate for the post of edi- 
tor." That coffee was the beginning of a crucial friend- 
ship. McAuley recalled that at the first meeting Krygier 
put it to him straight; "We want a counterweight to 
the kind of leftism so evident in Meanjin." McAuley 
could not have agreed more.' 

Within the AACF there was concern that McAuley 
was being shoe-homed into the job as editor of the 
proposed journal. The whole liberal fabric of the or- 
ganization would be seriously damaged if such an 
ideologue were to establish himself in a position of 
influence and authority, various members warned.' 
Much the same thing was said by those in the literary 
cortununity whose opinion Kiygier sought. This cho- 
rus of concern did not dissuade Krygier that Jim was 
his man. He had no interest in poetry or religion: it 
was McAuley's passionate anti-communism which 
really impressed him. 

McAuley was by no means the obvious choice for 
editor. Roger Clovell and Ken Slessor, along with John 
Thompson, were also invited by the AACF to submit 
proposals for the magazine. While their proposals fo- 
cused on literary concerns, McAuley's read more like a 
political mission statement. He began with an attack 
on Meanjin, stating that Australian intellectual life had 
become 'subjected to an alarming extent to the mag- 
netic field of Commurusm". Whether they knew it or 
not most intellectuals, who would regard themselves 
as being non-commurust, were "dominated by the 
trendsand modes of discussion proposed by the Com- 
munists, danced to the Communist tune", he wrote. 
Meanjin was "a fellow-travelling pubUcation" and ex- 
emplified the trend, in spite of the fact that an anti- 
conununist like himself contributed to it. A magazine 
with prestige, "that magical aura which captures the 
minds of the young", was needed by the anti-commu- 
nist cause to "radiate a counter attraction". Such was 
the kind of magazine he proposed: a quarterly de- 



voted equally to literary arts and public affairs which 
would attract "the best minds in the country".' As far 
as Krygier was concerned McAuley was a shoe-in. 

Even before he had formally been offered the edi- 
tor's job, McAuley had a meeting with Prime Minister 
Menzies on i December 1955 where they talked for 
half an hour about the possibility of a Coitunonwealth 
Literary Fund grant to the new magazine. Menzies 
had made it clear that no funding could be made avail- 
able until the magazine had become established, but 
after that it should be no problem. Menzies thought 
they would need more than their initial budget esti- 
mate and off ered that he would talk with a number of 
rich people he knew. He also spoke disparagingly about 
Meanjin, prompting McAuley to draw his attention to 
the attacks that journal hadmade on the AACF, but he 
was astute enough to request that if the PM were to 
cut the grant to Meanjin, it should not be just at the 
time the AACF was entering the field as it "would cre- 
ate prejudice against us" Finally, in relation to 
McAuley's position within the Public Service should he 
become editor, Menzies "showed himself sympa- 
thetic"." Significantly, the Prime Minister never deliv- 
ered on any of these promises. 

IN JANUARY 1956, Josselson cabled Krygier to say that 
at its executive meeting the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom had agreed to additional funding of £800 a 
year for an Australian magazine. By then McAuley 
was well on his way to putting together an editorial 
conunittee which included Alec Hope, Manning Claik, 
Leonie Kramer and Alec King. He had also sought the 
involvement of the poet, Rosemary Dobson, who had 
refused because she did not wish to be seen as "part of 
the right" However her husband. Alec Bolton, made a 
masterful contribution to the project with the name 
Quadrant. It was just what McAuley wanted: oneword 
contaming the k sound to make it memorable ai\d full 
of potential significance. 

Responding to Dobson's initial refusal, McAuley pro- 
duced a compelling piece of special pleading. "Right 
and Left have tricky mearungs," hetoldher."If Leftmear« 
Communism and feUow-travellers and dupes, then eve- 
ryone else is part of the Right ... the Left in this sense is 
outside the realm of permissible politics." In an expla- 
nation of his positioa which would have caused Clem 
Christesen some mirth, he said that he was more on the 
left than the right but did not deny that his motivation 
for being editor was the need "to help strengthen, in 
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any way one can the forces of mind in the nation which 
are threatened with totalitariaiusm" That threat was 
very real, he assured her. Within the next decade Aus- 
tralia faced "a terrible external threat which demands 
from us vigorous preparation which will not be possi- 
ble if our mental forces are contaminated, bewildered, 
morally and intellectually disarmed"." By the time he 
was formally offered the job as editor in April 1956 he 
was busily selecting material for the first issue which 
appeared in December that year. 

McAuley introduced the magazine and its purpose 
in a lengthy prologue which rehearsed his preoccupa- 
tions with the moral and social crisis in contemporary 
society before arriving at the Satanic challenge: 

Suddenly this one huge glaring visage, this enor- 
mous mask made of blood and lies, starts up above 
the horizon and dominates the landscape, a figure of 
judgment speaking to each person in a different tone 
or tongue, but with the same question: And what do 
you thir\k about me? Thenindeedwehearthe ghosts 
of rhetorical humanisms, academic positivisms, and 
progressive illunurvlsms (whose frighterung heir and 
fulfilment Communism is) speak and gibber in the 
streets, imploring us to maintain the most rigorous 
neutrality between the 'waning fanatidsms'of right 
and wrong, truth and falsity, liberty and slavery, 
honour and dishonour, resistance and submissioa 
But events whirl these ghosts resistlessly around 
and away like dead leaves in the gale. 

Despite the awesome prospect he envisaged, McAuley 
could still conclude that the age was "truly an exhilarat- 
ing time", if one had principles worth dying for and was 
not "unnerved by the thunders and the Lightnings, the 
whispers and temptations, the beatings and brainwrash- 
ing ... or by the rustle of dead leaves . . 

It was an extraordinary performance as the fron- 
tispiece of a literary-cultural magazine and may well 
have startled readers who were not so well attuned as 
McAuley to the looming apocalypse. These were not 
sentiments which rested comfortably beside assur- 
ances about the "liberal and progressive" orientation 
of the new journal. Max Harris, who had once been 
McAuley's whipping boy in the Em Malley affair, 
thought that the editorial displayed "the arrogance 
and thuggishness of an intellectual bodgie" and that 
the magazine looked just as intolerant and aggressive 
as many had feared it would be." 



The editorials in the three following issues of Quad- 
rant did little to support McAuley's claim to the liber- 
tarian side of politics. In each his target was liberal 
intellectuals whom he castigated for being danger- 
ously uncommitted, and no more than camp followers 
of communism. He pointedly reminded his readers 
that brainwashing had been proven to be especially 
effective among those writhout strong beliefs. "With- 
out convictions a man was soft clay in the hands of the 
Reds, ' he wrote, "the indecisive mind, especially the 
falsely academic kind saves the Communist 
brainwashers a great deal of time and work." 

Considering the tone and content of the editorials 
in McAuley's early Issues, it is hard to see what he 
meant when he assured Krygier that as editor of Quad- 
Tant he would not "nux drinks ' with his Movement 
politics. There was little to distinguish McAuley's edi- 
torials from the views expressed in the Movement 
forums: coifununism was the Devil's work and liberal 
intellectuals were the Devil's dupes. McAuley's con- 
sistently venal construction of men who did not be- 
lieve as he did was nourished by his attachment to the 
apocalyptic vision of St John the Divine. His view of the 
world was as a place of incipient honor, almost wholly 
populated by those who worshipped the Beast, be it 
communism or materialism or positivism or the grab 
bag of other isms he despised. Any moment he ex- 
pected that the seab would be broken, the heavens fill 
with blood and the stars come tumbling to the earth. 

And his editorial choices for the magazine reflected 
his view that communism was poised to take over 
Australia. The first issue had the anti-communist jour- 
nalist Denis Warner on the commurust conspiracy in 
Asia, while in the second, a Grouper trade unionist 
analyzed communist tactics on the Australian water- 
front, the secretary of the Clerks Union wrote about 
the communist strategy in Australia in the third, and 
Frank Knopfelmacher attacked the power of commu- 
nism in the universities, which caused an uproar in 
intellectual circles with the claim that Melbourne Uru- 
versity was effectively dominated by the Communist 
Party through members and fellow-travellers on the 
staff, and that the real threat to academic freedom in 
Australia came from the communists entrenched in- 
side the academy. 

The strong political bias in Quadrant was seen as 
its selling point. A confidential Quadrant promotion, 
presumably meant for busines smen, boasted that the 
magazine was created to "counter the leftist and pro- 
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Communist tendency of most other organs of opin- 
ion", andstressed the magazine's importance "in a field 
where the ordinary methods of propaganda cannot 
operate " Essential to the editorial strategy of Quad- 
rant the promotion said, was "to offerreasonablehos- 
pitality to a variety of views as long as they are 
effectively anti-Communist".'' 

The stridently anti-liberal tone of McAule/s edito- 
rials attracted hostility from the very sector he had 
sought to woo. Increasingly the intellectual commu- 
nity bracketed him with FrarUc Knopfelmacher as a 
fanatic who was as intellectually offensive as his com- 
munist opponents. "With what hubris he besmirches 
the traditions and values to which he once owed alle- 
giance." wrote Heinz Amdt. Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the ANU. By reducing liberalism to a kind of 
pathological aberration to be treated with venomous 
contempt McAuIe/szealousanti-cxjmmuiusmwas lead- 
ing him into the same mindset as his ideological enemy, 
in Amdt's view."* Geoffrey Serle believed he was speak- 
ing for a large number of intelligent anti-communists 
when he complained aboutthe fanaticism of Quadrant. 
"We are nowthoroughly antagoruzed by its contempt- 
ible yahooism," he wrote." McAuJey would not have 
cared. He recognized this as the talk of dupes and fel- 
low-travellers who were caught in the Devil's snare. 
He took heart from his daily contact with Richard 
Kiygier, who saw the terrible peril facing the country 
as he did. They gave each other reassurance: 'We used 
to say", Krygier recalled, "if we find ourselves in the 
salt mines in Alice Springs together at least we will 
know we tried not to allowthat to happen."'* 

In an essay in Quadrant in 1959 McAuley took his 
intellectual critics to task. He did not expect to emerge 
unscathed from this action since he was "touching a 
class of persons with an astonishing measure of 
complacent arrogance and skill in gang-warfare if sub- 
jected to criticism"; they were a kind of 'priesthood of 
dissent', rooted in asecularideology which "led inexo- 
rably to conununism". Whatever name intellectuals 
gave to it, they were really dancing to the ideological 
piper of communism. The hallmark of the species was 
their lack of resistance to communism, as if they were 
"under a spell, discormected from reality and swayed 
by certain psychologicfal mechanisms along certain 
preordained paths". Of course they were under the 
spell of communists, who were adroit at manipulating 
the intellectual predisposition to guilt and self doubt. 
As an example of such manipulation he cited the idea 



that "because Australian Aborigines suffer legal and 
social discrimination and sometimes injustice", intel- 
lectuals were persuaded to concentrate their energy 
in "breast beating on this score" rather than attacking 
real evil in the Soviet Union. Communist psychology 
was well practised in this mechanism: "When Stalin 
rang the bell, half or more of western, liberal demo- 
cratic intellectuals salivated."" 

ESTABLISHING quadrant proved more expensive 
than projected, rather as Menzies had predicted, 
even though the PM had not delivered on his offer of 
fundraising. Nor had he followed up on his promise to 
get advertising from Qantas. When McAuley reminded 
the PM about this commitment. Menzies forwarded 
the request to the Minister for Aviation, who declined. 
Between March 1956 and March 1957 the outlay on 
Quadrant was £2150. with the first issue alone costing 
over f 1000. The grant from the Congress, sales and 
advertising brought only £1250. leaving the deficit to 
be carried by the AACF. which was itself solely funded 
by the Congress. So, in effect, the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom grant to Quadrant in its first year was more 
than twice what had been pledged.'' 

Quadrant was still in financial trouble after its sec- 
ond year with expenditure nearly 30 per cent higher 
than income. By early 1959 it was clear the magazine 
was carrying a debt of over £1500. Krygier took a pro- 
posal to Liquidate the debt and incre ase the subsidy to 
Josselson in Paris in May 19 5 9. The debt was paid and 
a funding increase agreed, if the AACF would do more 
to broaden the base of Quadrant's readership and be 
less strident in its ideology." In its first decade ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of Quadrant's income came 
directly through Josselson. When the magazine sought 
to go bimonthly in 1965, Josselson agreed to double 
the funding on condition that it cease to be so exclu- 
sively anti-communist." Krygier reported that 
Josselson thought Quadrant was "too right wing" and 
wanted to distance the magazine from its regular con- 
tributors, FrarUc Knopfelmacher and Bob Santamarla. 
"I intend to ignore all of this," he wrote to McAuley. 
Ignore it they both did." 

BY THE MiD-SDCTTES McAuley had become animated 
about anti-communist activity in South-East Asia 
and Quadrant was drawn into Santamaria's plans for 
a regional strategic alliance to contain an aggressively 
expansionist China. Articles by Santamarla outlining 
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the project were published, as well as several articles 
on the communist threat to South Vietnam. McAuley 
put out feelers for Cultural Freedom funding to get 
him to South Vietnam." By that time Josselson had 
moved to Geneva and had been replaced in the Paris 
office by John Hunt - also a CIA operative - the new 
conduit for CIA money to intellectual organizations.'' 
Since the CIA was alive to the Issue of fostering Aus- 
tralian commitmentto anti-commurvist action in South- 
East Asia, Hunt agreed to fund a trip for McAuley in 
February ig66 at the invitation of the South Vietnam- 
ese government. Also included in this largesse were 
Peter Colemaa FrarUc Knopfelmacher. and Owen Har- 
ries who accompanied McAuley."* 

In Saigon they were all given an audience vrith 
President Air Vice-Marshall Ky. McAuley was hugely 
Impressed with this handsome warrior turned states- 
maa In a piece in the Sydney Morning Herald McAuley 
almost gushed in his enthusiasm for Ky, whom he de- 
scribed as "impressive simply by not trying to act an 
impressive part . . . the green-festooned jungle helmet 
hanging decorativefy-onthe wall of his office bespeaks 
the gallant airman whose courage is acknowledged" 
Under Ky he thought South Vietnam had every chance 
of establishing "a tolerable level of civil order" and 
winiung the war." Harries, his travel companion, was 
not impressed with McAuley's analysis of intemational 
affairs and rather wished that he would stick to po- 
etry, for which he had an apparent talent. 

Immediately after the Vietnamese visit was a semi- 
nar on 'Democracy and Development in South-East 
Asia' held at the University of Kuala Lumpur and also 
funded by the Congress for Cultural Freedom Josselson 
wrote to McAtiley to say that he wanted to follow up 
on the trip to Vietnam and the seminar and proposed 
they establish some kind of South-East Asian Institute, 
with Cultural Freedom funding, along the lines of the 
Intemational Institute they funded in Latin America.'* 
McAuley was very keen on the idea, seeing this as the 
intellectual powerhouse for Santamaria's regional con- 
federation. 

The AACF had already established a sub-commit- 
tee planiung for activities in the region, which included 
McAuley's old friend Jim Plimsoll who was Head of the 
Department of External Affairs. The key elements of 
the strategy were visits by AACF members to South- 
East Asia, together with regional seminars, which had 
attracted assistance from the Department of External 
Affairs. Plimsoll himself presented a paper at the Kuala 



Lumpur seminar. Another element of the strategy was 
a book edited by Sibnarayan Ray, Vietnam: Seen From 
East and West, nominally published by Thomas Nel- 
son in 1966, although its publication costs were under- 
written by a grant from Cultural Freedom and a large 
bulk purchase from Jim Plimsoll on behalf of his de- 
partment" Sections of the book were also published in 
Quadrant. Its dual themes were the threat of Chinese 
expansionism and the damage being done by "isola- 
tionist and inverted radicals" who were "inviting World 
War III by failing to halt aggressive Commuiusm In 
South Vietnam." This was not the kind of non-partisan 
approach Josselson hadin mind for his South-East Asian 
initiative and it occasioned a difficult exchange with 
Krygier over the book's funding.** 

Plans to organize a second seminar to further the 
concept of a South-East Asian Institute encountered a 
cold shoulder in the Paris office when Krygier ap- 
proached them for funding. Both Hunt and Josselson 
had suddenly become acutely sensitive to the issue of 
funding pro- American activity in South-East Asia. 

IN A SERIES OF EXPOsSs on the CIA in the New York 
Times in April 1966. the newspaper happened to 
mention a funding link between the CIA and the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom Josselson and Hunt had 
seen the CIA expose coming - their bosses at Langley 
had tried very hard to keep the material out of the New 
York Times - and they had been trying to reorgaruze 
Cultural Freedom to reduce the fallout. The first and 
most obvious tactic was to minimize Cultural Freedom's 
support of overt pro-American activities. McAuley and 
Ktygier's plans for South-East Asia cut right across their 
strategy. Josselson was also looking to find new sources 
of funding. Urgent negotiations took place between 
President Johnson's Foreign Assistance Program and 
George McBundy, previously Johnson's special adviser 
on national security, who was now director of the Ford 
Foundation. The upshot was that the Ford Foundation 
agreed to re-finance Cultural Freedom activities at 
much the same level as the CIA had done. 

Ironically the New York Times piece itself did not do 
the damage to the Congress for Cviltural Freedom. The 
death blow came from friendly fire. Thomas Baden, 
who had estabhshed the Intemational Organization 
Division of the CIA, was stung into a pugnacious de- 
fence of the Agency in the Saturday Evening Post. In 
the course of the article he detailed how the CIA had 
funded the magazine f ncounfer and the Congress for 
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Cultural Freedom and had placed an agent in the Con- 
gress and another agent had become the editor of 
Encounter. "As the agents knew, the CIA-financed foun- 
dations were quite generous when it came to the na- 
tional interest" he wrote. While Josselson admitted to 
being the agent in the Congress, it was widely be- 
lieved that his co-founder, Melvln Lasky, the editor of 
Encounter, wastheother agent." 

Among the members of Cultural Freedom the ef- 
fect of Baden's piece was devastating. Critics were quick 
to point out how intellectuals who prided themselves 
ontheir realism and detachment when analyzing the 
state of affairs ir\ Russia, displayed linshakeable faith 
in the good intentions of the American government; 
how, for example, they had denounced the Soviet 
Intervention inHungary but made no disparagement 
of the Bay of Pigs or the American coup in Guatemala. 
Wittingly or not. these intellectuals had been acting as 
the agents of American foreign policy. As the Sunday 
Times asked in its editorial, what does a champion of 
intellectual freedom do when he finds out his free 
thought has been subsidized by a ruthlessly aggres- 
sive intelligence agency in a covert war? 

Stephen Spender and Frank Itermode thought the 
correct response was to resign from the board of En- 
counter forthwith, wrtth Spender acknowledging he had 
been used for concealed propaganda which made a 
mockery of intellectual freedom Josselson and Hunt 
prepared their resignations for the General Assembly 
meeting in Paris in May 1967. At the conclusion of its 
deliberations, the Congress agreed to totally restruc- 
ture the organization, now the recipient of Ford Foun- 
dationfunding, and itissued a press release condemning 
the deception of the CIA over the past twenty years. 
McAuley was an observer at that crucial meeting. The 
stance of "outraged innocence" was totally hypocritical, 
he believed, since "none of them had been really much 
deceived" (including himself, presumably).'" 

Back in Australia it was clear that some explanation 
had to be given in response to the revelation that the 
AACF had been funded by the CIA since its inception 
and that Quadrant had also been receiving a substan- 
tial subsidy from the agency. Frank Knopfelmacher 
wanted to publicly congratulate the CIA for its good 
work while Donald Horne prepared a statement - 
never released - deploring the financial links with the 
CIA.'' On his return McAuley published a careful re- 
sponse in Quadrant, steering a course somewhere be- 
tween the positions of Horne and Knopfelmacher. 



While admitting that the "submerged" link with the 
CIA was "deplorable", it was no more than "a well- 
intentioned blunder" on the part of the CIA. He had 
not known the source of the funding, only that Quad- 
rant received an external subsidy from the parent 
organization in Paris. As for the pro-American line in 
the magazine, this was a question of national survival 
not political manipulation. 

In the US and England, intellectual opinion turned 
savagely on the recipients of secret subsidies, prompt- 
ing anguished recantation from Cultural Freedom mem- 
bers such as Harmah Arendt, Dwight McDonald and 
Norman Mailer. The question which worried at Ameri- 
can intellectuals was whether their society could rightly 
claim to be firee and open, as opposed to communism, 
given that the very people who had been spreading 
that gospel were now revealed to have been in the pay 
of the secret police. Christopher Lasch accused these 
intellectuals of betraying their own calling by giving 
ideas over to the service of power. Many of the stal- 
warts of the Congress for Cultural Freedom were disil- 
lusioned communists, he noted. They had been so 
seduced by power that, in one lifetime, they could "serve 
both the Communist Party and the CIA in the delusion 
that they were helping to make history-only to find in 
both cases that all they had made was a lie."'' 

McAuley's defence that he had been an "unwit- 
ting" recipient of CIA largesse was generally accepted 
in Australia. Few people asked out loud how it was 
that the secretary of the AACF and the editor of Quad- 
rant had shovm so little curiosity as to the source of 
money liberally handed out to an organization which 
did not even levy a membership fee. A quick perusal 
of the editorials of Quadrant gives the flavour of in- 
vective expected from Jim McAuley if the editors of a 
left-learung journal had suddenly discovered that they 
had unwittingly been receiving around 40 percent of 
their income from the KGB for a decade. 

Nor did anyone at the time query the continuing 
Ford Foundation grant to Quadrant, vnthout which 
the magazine could not have continued to function. 
Yet this was in fact American government money, 
recycled through George McBundy. Neither McAuley 
nor Krygier was in anyway misled about the source 
of this. They knew all along that they were on the 
American government payroll in the serviceof Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Reflecting on what he called the 
"bogus hysteria" of the CIA funding scandal a decade 
later, McAuley admitted he didn't care where the 
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money had come from. "I had assumed it was prob- 
ably State Department funds and that didn't give me 
any worries None of it caused me any internal 
distress."" 

So does any of this matter in 1999? I suspect it does 
to those people so keen to point an accusing finger at 
leftist intellectuals said to be in the pay of Moscow. I 
noted with interest that when Paddy McGuinness con- 
gratulated himself for his intellectual elevation to the 
editorship of Quadrant he was very keen to scotch 
any notion that there was ever CIA funding for the 
magazine. Not a skerrick of evidence, he insisted in the 
Sydney Morning Herald. More's the pity, in his view. "If 
only the CIA had spent more money on supporting 
such worthwhile intellectual activities," he wrote, "the 
world would be a better place." In a letter to the SMH, 
I pointed out that the Quadranf papers at the Mitchell 
and the AACF papers at the NLA provide all the evi- 
dence one could need that Quadrant was directly 
funded by the CIA. It seemed to me that McGuinness 
should be prepared to give credit where it was due-, 
without CIA funding the magazine would never have 
existed. Nor would it have survived without the con- 
tinuation of American government funding in the 
guise of a Ford Foundation grant. That letter brought 
an immediate defensive response from Peter Coleman, 
who insisted that the CIA money to Quadrant wasn't 
that much; only f 16 a week. In fact with continual bail- 
outs and top-ups it was much more money than that. 
But in any case, in 1956 £16 was a worker's weekly pay. 
That's not small beer. 

And isn't it curious that in Australia, imllke England 
and Europe, the recipients of this CIA funding re- 
mained unperturbed and unapologetic about its real 
source. Indeed, so enthusiastic were they in their de- 
sire to progress the aims of American foreign policy 
that they were actually an embarrassment to their 
CIA paymasters. 

I leave it up to readers to decide whether Australia 
has been made a better place for the CIA's foresight 
and largesse. 
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